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Fig. 6. Window Seat. 

one, a noble opportunity is afforded for fitting 
up a cozy nook or fireside ingle in the manner 
suggested in Fig. 8. Two simple seats of pine 
or poplar, painted or made in the wood of which 
the room is finished, are disposed in the manner 
here set forth. A loose hair cushion in each, 
with such soft yielding pillows as space will ad- 
mit or fancy dictate. Darby and Joan may bid 
defiance to the storms that rage without on such 
nights as we read of, "When the De'il had busi- 
ness on his haun'." 
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Important Notice, Our readers who are 
either building new houses, or are con= 
templating re-decorating their present 
homes, are invited to write us for infor- 
mation regarding color harmony and ar- 
tistic schemes of furnishing. We em= 
ploy trained skill to solve all questions 
on interior decoration. As our space is 
necessarily limited, correspondents who 
do not receive a reply in this depart- 
ment will be replied to by mail by the 
Editor. 

FURNISHING A TURKISH ROOC1. 

Philadelphia, Pa., January 8, 1805. 
Editor of The Decorator and Furnisher. 

In your next issue, will you kindly give me 
some advice in regard to furnishing a Turkish 
room. 

If the room is papered in plain leather color 
will it harmonize with the Oriental furnishings, 
and what should the decoration of the ceiling be? 

Would a modern gas and electric light fixture 
ruin the effect ? 

Where can one get an incense burner and how 
should one be used ? What should one use for 
removing the bareness of the walls? modern pic- 
tures would surely be out of place. 




How would one treat the windows of such a 
room ? 

Any information you can give me to help me 
to furnish such a room without having it ruined 
by some glaring fault will be gratefully received. 
Thanking you in advance, I am, yours very 
truly, Oriental. 

ANSWER. 

In various issues of The Decorator published 
in the past year we have fully explained every 
possible contingency involved in furnishing a 
Turkish room, our recommendations in each 
case being accompanied by illustrations. It will 
not be amiss however, to repeat some of our 
suggestions in replying to your letter. 

The walls of the room, if papered in some plain 
leather color as indicated, will harmonize very 
well with Turkish belongings. The color should 
be either a dull red or yellow, blue, green, or 
brown, these being Moorish colors. Certain 
colors, such as cream, white or heliotrope, would 
be manifestly improper. If you could secure a 
wall-paper designed in panels of Moorish orna- 
ment from some of the manufacturers such would 
be very appropriate. There is a cotton fabric 
printed in Turkish, or Persian, panel effects, that 
is frequently used for the wall decoration of Ori- 
ental interiors, the cost of which is about fifty 
cents a square yard. 

tejThe finest kind of wall decoration is the use of 
large sized panels of painted tapestry, containing 
the figures of Moorish dancing girls or bits of 
scenery peculiar to Mahommedan countries. 



further intensify the tent-like impression of the 
apartment. By all means remove the modern 
gas and electric light fixture, which would be 
entirely out of place in such an apartment. The 
furnishings, which will be of soft all over uphol- 
stery, may include two or more Damascus tables, 
one of which will support a tray in repousse 
brass, copper or silver, with its appropriate tea 
service also in metal and the other an incense 
burner. 

A PROBLEn IN CHROMATICS. 

A DURHAM, N. C, correspondent expresses 
the interest he felt in Mr. Kelly's article in 
last month's Decorator and Furnisher, 
on " Modifications in Colors Produced by Colored 
or Artificial Lights Falling upon Them," but finds 
that the article gives no specific rules for a case 
which he has in hand, a parlor whose walls are 
finished in a soft cream and gold, upper portions 
of frieze are olive, shading down into a delicate 
green, and thence into cream. Rococo decora- 
tion. Carpet, Axminster, a rich cream, plain 
center, with border to match frieze. What color- 
ings should the furniture coverings have? What 
kind of window draperies and lights should be 
used? 

No mention is made of color of wood-work or 
ceiling. Leaving these out, but assuming that 
they agree with the coloring indicated, we would 
suggest that a reference to the rules laid down 
in said article would indicate what was needed 
in such a case. For instance, white is said to 




Fig. 8. An Inglenook. Designed by J. Thomson. 



Fig. 7. Rope Portieres, 



These are hung flat against the wall, each panel 
having a border that is either painted, embroid- 
ered, appliqued, or constructed of plastic relief ; 
each alternate panel, instead of having a- painted 
tapestry, might be appropriately decorated with 
a hanging Moorish cabinet constructed of Cairene 
lattice work. 

The best way to decorate the windows is to 
purchase a quantity of Moorish lattice work and 
get a carpenter to construct a screen for each 
window with a horseshoe archway in the center. 
The windows themselves should be constructed 
of stained glass, the subjects being reproduc- 
tions of marble mosques and tombs, lifting their 
white domes.into a sapphire sky, with the fore- 
grounds representing gardens of orange trees. 
If stained glass be too expensive there remain 
various kinds of diaphanous pictures and colors 
that can be applied to ordinary windows. But 
we do not advise such methods where the finest 
effects be desired. 

With regard to the general furnishings the de- 
sign of an Oriental interior, published on page 16 
of our October, 1894, issue, is at once simple in 
execution and characteristic of the style. The 
ceiling, as indicated, is decorated somewhat after 
the manner of a tent, with the plain material 
preferably of a pale dull Indian yellow tint. A 
pole of wood rising from the floor to the center 
of the ceiling decorated near the top with a 
series of bracket-like projections from which may 
be suspended a couple of Moorish lamps will still 



heighten a prevailing tint. White light and 
white drapery at the windows will heighten the 
creamy effect of walls and carpet. White drapery 
with a creamy tinge would answer well, by day, 
but would not look as well by artificial light as 
pure white. Under the next rule we find that a 
color that is complementary of the prevailing 
tint is favorable to the latter. The prevailing 
tint is a modification of yellow and white, the one 
modifying the other. The result is a cream — a 
yellowish-white, or whitish-yellow. Let us see 
what nature does in similar cases : green is the 
most abundant color in nature, and it contrasts 
more agreeably with all colors than any other 
one. Red, the complementary or harmonizing 
color of green, and corn-pounds of red, are most 
general in flowers. Purple flowers have their 
centers of variegations of yellow, as a general 
thing, because yellow is the complementary of 
purple ; blue flowers are commonly relieved with 
orange y the complementary of blue. The olive 
green of our correspondent's frieze, if not a red- 
dish olive, but rather greenish than anything 
else, descending into cream, is, according to 
nature, a better arrangement than blue, descend- 
ing into cream, or yellow, blue shades usually 
being employed in such cases. This by day- 
light. By gas-light all perfect-blending colors 
approach each other in hue. The green in the 
frieze will look bluer than it is, and the cream of 
wall and carpetrwill appear orange, of a hue de- 
termined by the tone of the cream. Gas-light 



